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not allowed to dress badly tanned hides.1 Several grades
of tanning were recognized, the most lengthy and
thorough workmanship being required for leather in-
tended for the soles of boots and rather less for the
uppers. When forty-seven hides belonging to Nicholas
Burle, of London, were seized in 1378 as not well tanned,
he admitted that they \vere not fit for shoe leather, but
urged that he intended to sell them to saddlers, girdlers,
and makers of leather bottles: a mixed jury of these
various trades, however, condemned the hides as unfit
for any purpose, and they were forfeited.2

Although there was thus an efficient control exercised
over tanned leather, the tawed soft leathers used by
glovers, pointmakers, pursernakers, saddlers, girdlers,
coffermakers, budgetmakers, stationers, &c.? seem for
the most part to have escaped supervision, with the
result that at the end of the sixteenth century the
markets were flooded with counterfeit leathers.3

All Tawed leather is
dressed with

|       Oil, as
i

ior with Alum
and Oker as
the hides of

f Buff       1  of the first and
1  Shamys }    "best sort.
Bull,    Ox,    Steer,    Cow,
Horse,      Stag,      Hind,
Buck,  Doe,  Calf,   Dog,
Seal, Sheep, Lamb, Kid,

1 The leather dressed with oil is made more supple,
soft and spongey, and is wrought with a rough cotton,
as bayes and fresadoes are, the cotton being raised in
the fulling mill where cloth is fulled, and serveth for the
more beauty and pleasure to the wearer.

'The leather dressed with alum and oker is more
tough and " thight", serving better for the use of the
poor artificer, husbandman, and labourer, and a more
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